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Learning Compassion 


When | personally confront the sufferings of another per- 
son | learn a bit more about myself by my willingness to 
respond to that person or my lack of willingness. | often 
feel at a complete loss to help with the suffering of an- 
other. And responses get more complicated when through 
the media we become more aware of the profound suffer- 
ing of whole groups of people, caused by war or natural 
disaster. At times we want to avoid any experience of the 
suffering of others; “another starving child!;” we shun it. 
But at least at the personal level, my friend, my family, my 
community, | am more likely to open myself to others’ suf- 
fering. 


A first level of response might be a sympathetic feeling for 
the other, which leads to some gesture of support. This 
can grow to a true compassion — seen in many religious 
traditions as a divine attribute. People who are alive reli- 
giously, and many who are not, are prepared to respond to 
others’ suffering with a deep compassion, a conviction that 
goes beyond myself through to the truth of the others’ situ- 
ation beyond all my personal and cultural prejudices. This 
could apply to the homeless kids on the corner, or to the 
newly arrived refugee, who may be in my class. How might 
| get beyond my latent racism or xenophobia apart from 
really trying to identify with the truth of the situation of the 
other? 


My point is that we start from our own experience and ex- 
istential moment. When | encounter a suffering human be- 
ing, my horizon can grow. It is a personal growth that can- 
not be entered theoretically. | change through compassion 
because | allow myself to enter the world and experience, 
of another. 


When we begin to think about the root causes of the suf- 
fering of others we are forced into the need for a new way 
of thinking. Often there are unexplained inequalities built 
into our situation, for example, why one person has good 
health and other does not. But very often, there is a deep 
injustice built into our human relationships which is based 
on economic exploitation, racial prejudice and social and 
political structures of dominance. These conveniently keep 
many peoples in their deprived places, mainly for the ad- 
vantage and interests of a few. The colonial structures are 
a suitable example of this. This new way of thinking which 


is grounded in our compassion leads us to be both critical 
and creative. So much of what we learn at university can 
tell us about the world as it is, and how it works, but not 
much about how it might be different. But to respond to 
suffering we need to confront our reality. In order to illumi- 
nate it, we need to interpret it so that we can change it. 


At times university education is criticized by the social ac- 
tivities and policy makers as being distant and implicitly 
serving the interests of the upper elites, often against the 
interests of those who suffer many forms of injustice. But 
at the same time the socio-cultural analysis needed to move 
towards some committed action can be strengthened by 
the study of the human and social sciences offered at the 
university. University can be the best place to acquire this 
new way of thinking. Our “social awareness” begins in our 
openess in compassion to the sufferings of others. Our 
capacity to change our world will be augmented by the 
enlightened and hard study we can do while we are at 
university. Choosing courses to equip myself for actions 
of justice is an important moral and religious responsibil- 
ity. LQ 
David Eley, S.J. 


Campus Ministry Welcomes 
a New Chaplain! 


With the retirement of Matti Terho this 
year Campus Ministry has hired its first 
new chaplain in 14 years. Ellie Hummel 
will be joining our team in October as 
she finishes her pastoral charge in ru- 
ral Saskatchewan. 


Ellie is a United Church minister, origi- 
nally from Germany. She came to 
Canada as a student and studied at the 
University of Victoria and the University of Saskatechewan. 
Ellie was involved in the chaplaincy at UVic as a student 
and is looking forward to taking on the new challenge as a 
chaplain at Concordia, we look forward to working with 
her. Welcome Ellie! LL 
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Outreach Experience 
with Michelina Bertone, SSA. 


A special opportunity to share your talents with 
the marginalized of our society. This semester 
volunteers will be participating at: 
Chez Doris and 
Benedict Labré House 


For more information call 
Sr. Michelina at 848-3591 


Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard 


On Monday nights during the semester, at annex Z, from 
5-7 pm, Mother Hubbard is cooking up some nourishing 
and delicious vegetarian meals, and her cupboard is defi- 
nitely not bare! 

The suggested donation is a dollar or two. 


The food is good, and the company is great. 
It is open to all Concordia students, 
(their roommates and families too). 


For more information: 
Campus Ministry - 848-3588 
Peer Support Services - 848-2859 


; 1. HE LOYOLA'CHAPEL 


IS A PLACE OF PEACE, 
OF PRAYER AND 
* ,OF CELEBRATION. 


FELCOME YOU TO JOIN US FOR OUR 
aye 8s) EUCHARIST. " 
“MONDAY TO FRIDAY AT 12:83 

SUNDAY AT 11:00 A. 


The Chapel is located next to the ADMIN§STR? 
BuitpinG on the Loyola Campits 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
848-3588 


Monastic Retreat at Oka 
October 22-24, 1999 ~ 5 
_ An opportunity to be still, to reflect on life and to share 
with others in an atmosphere of peace and prayer. 
The cost is $50 for students 
($65.00 non-students) 


Commitment: 
What a Concept! 


Did you know that fewer than 20% of the eligible students 
voted in last spring’s CSU elections? Are you aware of the 
difficulty that both student organizations and University 
committees have recruiting the necessary student repre- 
sentatives? It is a real problem. It seems that far too many 
people are feeling very apathetic with regards to student 
life at our University. It is so easy to ‘let George do it’. | 
wonder how many students reading this will simply say 
£50... Pe 


Perhaps you believe that this really doesn’t mean anything 
to you. You are here to study engineering or accountancy 
or biology or... What does student government, or the 
University Board of Governors, or the Student Hearing 
Board or other tribunals have to do with you? 


Life at university is supposed to be just that — LIFE. The 
university has come to be a microcosm mirroring the real 
world. It is what we make it. Just as our world, our socie- 
ties fall apart when apathy rises beyond a tolerable level, 
so too can a university community. Over the past couple of 
years | have seen one or the other of the student newspa- 
pers on campus use the phrase “Real Education for the 
Real World’ in a derisive or sarcastic manner. But a part of 
that education is the opportunity for students to get involved 
at all levels. And yet student places on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the student tribunals and other high-level Univer- 
sity bodies go unfilled. Places in the CSU, various student 
groups and on the student newspapers remain vacant. 
Even purely social events founder because of lack of or- 
ganizational support. 


Each year schools turn out thousands of graduates with 
3.8+ gpa’s, who lack the ability to do more than their job; 
who cannot go out and enrich their communities. If educa- 
tion is a process that involves the total person, that stimu- 
lates growth and expands our horizons preparing us for 
the “real world”, then it must, by its very nature, be a coop- 
erative process. Living in the real world means being a 
part of the process. There are many reading this article 
who know what | am talking about. You already have a life 
with commitments to family and community. For others, 
the economic realities of university life mean very limited 
free time. To the rest however the question stands: are 
you content to sit on the sidelines and wait for the mythical 
“George”? If you are, you may find that the real world is an 
unhappy place for you and the degree hanging on your 
wall represents an unreal educational educational experi- 
ence. Living takes commitment. Are you ready to start liv- 
ing? -Bernard Glover 


Buddhist Dharma Teaching 
A reading group with Daryl Ross 
The group will read from a variety of texts, and explore 
the applications of basic Buddhist teachings. 
Wednesdays 1:30-3:pm — Annex Z, room 105 
For information: Daryl Lynn Ross — 848-3585 


Identity, Values and 
Belonging 


Who am |? What is really important to me? Where do | fit 
into this big, confusing world? These are issues that are 
important to look at, grapple with and explore. We do this 
all of our lives, but especially during our years at univer- 
sity, i.e. for most people, our twenties. 


We are all brought up within a cultural context. For some 
of us, a religious context also contributed to our formation. 
For example, | was brought up in New York, in a liberal 
Jewish home. It wasn’t until | came up to live in Montreal 
as a young adult, that | recognized that many of the atti- 
tudes and values that | held were not universal, but were 
part of my cultural conditioning. This gave me a sense of 
freedom to look at how Canadian sensibilities were differ- 
ent from my American attitudes and values, and over the 
years | have taken on many aspects of Canadian identity, 
embracing certain values and attitudes which | have en- 
countered here. Many of these are specifically Montreal 
attitudes, and | experience this most intensely when | leave 
Montreal and travel around other parts of Canada. 


Yet | am still very much a New Yorker, and still very rooted 
in my Jewish upbringing, even though this is not the reli- 
gious tradition which | practice as an adult. My human val- 
ues, aesthetic sensibility and sense of humour are all in- 
fluenced by my early experiences. 


We also all come out of a particular family culture. This 
can differ widely between two neighbors on the same block, 
even if they come from the same cultural and/or religious 
background. For example, some families share their feel- 
ings openly, while for others feelings are very private. 
Sometimes adolescents who begin to form close friend- 
ships in high school find that the family cultures they grew 
up in are not entirely comfortable or do not work for them 
as they begin to explore their own way of interacting in the 
world. They then have to adapt, to learn new ways of be- 
ing and communicating, and this inevitably changes their 
sense of identity. 


These transitions are not usually simple, clear or easy. But 
it is very important to enter into them consciously and re- 
spectfully. Adolescents often do not deal with these transi- 
tions gracefully, with full consciousness and awareness of 
the value for their families or the ways of being that they 
want to abandon. We all know about “teen-age rebellion.” 


New students who are young adults may recall very well 
the difficulties of teen-age years. As you embark upon your 
studies at Concordia, you bring all of your personal his- 
tory, values, aspirations, longings, fears, beliefs and opin- 
ions; you enter into the educational endeavor as a full hu- 
man being. Whatever you are studying, the subject matter 
as well as the rich diversity of Concordia student life will 
bring you into contact with new ways of thinking, different 
values and attitudes, and many kinds of human expres- 
sion. Our experiences push us to become more open- 
minded, as we try to empathize with many different people 
in situations we may never have encountered or even im- 
agined. You may work on a project in Computer Science 
with an African student who has left behind his wife and 
child in Kenya to spend three years studying in Canada. 
Or you yourself may be a Cree student from northern Que- 
bec, who has never lived in “the south.” The person whose 
locker is next to yours may have been born in China dur- 
ing the time of the cultural revolution. You may encounter 
people with strong religious beliefs, or you yourself may 
hold strong beliefs and find that the class is unsympathetic 
when you express them during a discussion. 


As our attitudes and values are influenced, challenged or 
even attacked, it is important to be able to “be at home 
with ourselves,” having a sense of the ground, or the foun- 
dation of our being . At a deep level, as human beings we 
have longings, fears, needs and intuitions which are much 
more similar than they are different. At a still deeper level, 
we all have consciousness, and many believe underlying 
that is a spark of the Spirit of the Divine, or our True Self. 
Some people express this by saying we are all “Children 
of God”; others speak about being part of the human fam- 
ily. Learning to maintain this deeper, more unifying way of 
looking at ourselves and others, we grow in our humanity 
and our spirituality. 


In whatever manner you may feel isolated or different or 
disconnected from ways that are familiar to you, take con- 
fidence from this truth: 99.99% of your human experience 
is quite like everyone else’s in the university (including your 
professors’!) Further, we are all essentially connected in 
our genetic makeup, in our consciousness, in our interde- 
pendence with all life on earth and, in our origins, with the 
whole cosmos. The differences which make us unique 
as individuals and as cultures and sub-cultures are 
exciting and beautiful, when they are kept in perspec- 
tive. We too often concentrate exclusively on the tiny 
percentage that makes us different from one another, 
and that can lead tragically to persecution, prejudice 
and war. ee 


Mindrulness Meditation 


Instruction and Sittings for: 
Self-awareness 
Calmness 
Concentration 
Awakening 


SGW: Wednesdays 12-1pm, Annex Z, Room 105. 
Loyola:Thursday 12-1 pm, L-WF 100-10 


For information: Daryl Lynn Ross (848-3585) 
Beginners are always welcome 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3... 


The ability to see our small, lovely blue planet from space has forever changed the sensibility of the human race. We can see 
so clearly how we are all part of the Earth, travelling together in a tiny corner of a vast unknown universe. Let us find ways to 
see beneath the barriers of language, culture and belief to learn to understand one another and communicate together 
during the years we spend in this university community. The word “communicate” actually suggests finding our unity. This 
enterprise could prove to be immensely enriching and mind-expanding. While you are learning about computers, or history, 
or literature, or accounting, or sculpture, or any other subject, don’t neglect to learn about yourself and your fellow students; 
these are the learnings that will equip you to take your Concordia degree into the world and make a truly valuable contribu- 


Daryl Lynn Ross 


nate at Campus MINISTRY 


Christian Meditation (as taught by Dom John Main OSB) — Friday 11 am to noon in the Prayer Room of the Loyola 
Chapel (followed by the 12:05 Eucharist). Info: 848-3588. 


More groups with Michelina Bertone, SSA... 


Holistic Spirituality For The New Millennium... A theoretical and experiential exploration of a variety of topics assist- 
ing in your growth toward wholeness. Tuesdays, Noon-1:30 pm, Annex Z, Room 105 Starts Sept. 28th. 


Learning the Art of Focusing: A workshop with Michelina Bertone S.S.A. Harmonizing body, mind and spirit; getting 
in touch with what is real and growing in the experience of interconnectedness among all people and creation. Tues- 
days, 2:30-4:00 pm, Annex Z, Room 105. Starts Sept. 28th. 


Bible Study — Guided Meditation through God’s Word in Luke’s Gospel: An opportunity to explore the beauty and 
power of God’s Word as a great source of life and meaning. Wednesdays, 3:30-4:30 pm, Annex Z, Room 105, Starts 
Sept. 29th. 


For more information call Sr. Michelina at 848-3591. 


The Campus Ministry Team: 


H tcl Chaplains: 
Prison Visit Programme Peter Cété, L-WF 105 848-3586 


An eight week series on Monday evenings; students David R. Eley, S.J., L-WF 106 848-3587 

and prisoners meet and dialogue at the Federal Train- Daryl Lynn Ross, L-WF 103 848-3585 

ing Centre. An orientation session will be held in Sep- Ellie Hummel, S-Z 102 848-3590 

tember. Michelina Bertone, S.S.A., S-Z 104 848-3591 
For more information call 


: Chapel Supervisor: 
Peter Cété (848-3586) Magda Jass 848-3588 


This group has a limit of ten. 
Office Staff - Bernie Glover 848-3588 


(e-mail: bpglovr@alcor.concordia.ca) 


Drop by and visit! There is a lot more to Campus Ministry than you might imagine! 


We are located at: 
Belmore House (Loyola) 2496 West Broadway - 848-3588 Fax: 848-3592 
Annex Z (SGW) 2090 Mackay - 848-3590 


..and don't forget to visit our website at: 
http://relish.concordia.ca/Advocacy_Support_ scission! ei 2 


y AS ‘Campus Ministry is a unit of Advocacy & Support 
see a part of Student Services 


